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A uiuoLation 


. a person ia always the product af the sum of his 
impressions and it is -bsnlutely impossible for him to cut out 
a period, or segment, as it were, of his life and go ahead. 
There is no break in the continuity of the psychic life. " 


A.A. drill in Basic t^rinci pics of 
Psychoanalysis (New York: Doubledey and 
1949), P.60. 
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1. intr„clL‘Ction 

1 < 1 .lEPCIbCG) and .LA (1-'fj2) as Tuxaelines - 

The heLiGPEi EducPtionai olicy (1386) and the 
subseqi'ent Ramamarttu CDi.in'iLlse iei ort (1906; aad puolicalion 
□ f the revised r'ngramne ot' Action (1902) by the Departnient of 

Education (I'linistry of human Resource ‘development, ijovt. of India) 
have given full emiJhasis on c..iid-centred api roach to coucation 
in general and teacli ing-lucrru n j prjcess in s.^ecific. The 
genesis however can be traced ooclv to iToussaet 's drear c.iild 
Emili and ,.lans for her educ:*t on, Gut ^Jith the develC‘,!ii,Rnt 
of the overall concepLi ai ord teenno]ovica 1 as-acts tr.ro‘]hoL-t 
the twentieth century, i„an y cP tiie issues nuiood ccnfrontuticn 
and change, f^or exar. ;ie 5 t.'.. otic-cmic dilema (bavidson et.ai, 
1376) for cross-cultural vai cti.ins, the socio-economic 
background, the scient-..r rnu technological barriers, can be 
counted for such neceasi-ieo out tnrough revisions. 

Along with the abawe, it .las been also mooted 
that day-uy-day man is gcttirig irpris ned in the technological 
cage which lios increased i is qu intun. of de enhency motive on 
scientific and technoiO' icii ndvincus, u»q,, hiipi'n memory 
versus computer niemury, - it ..f I 'i .sv.uiolo ical f.rtMis 
like, shiPtinq of sense .'f rusnonsi n ii s ■, rnJuction in c','jree 
of self-dependence and o'lc-s-r- ' nth, iP.c.’ease in the fear 
of failure and reductiun in tii: hG'''U -'f ..uccoss, technological 




failures leadiO] Ll LG.Tfj.^ct. ^ L'■ . s-^eit’fic aid eec-rioiogical 
oLLituds veisus chaotic and "-st c"'i Lhin[.j.r’j. The teri, s like 
'elite' and 'poor' have ijct red fu-tl'.er si inificance nvcr 
technological cijitiire* Furt’^r s.cio-ps^ ci,ui' jicai cc, acts 
like materia] yrrsus SiUrituil v 'Oi’r, rcaijotjc v. rsus 'tupian 
ideas have ail at the last d icuae of tountiuth century c:jnverg«.;d 
upon the development rf a modified concept of education und the 
teacning-leorning process b) jj-iin rutting the child at the 
centre of the process. 

Context for School Loernine 

School as a centre for .eur.'ii g is as old as toe ancient 
civilization wnich developed arnpnd Indus, Uphretis and Tigris, 
ilile and such great rivors. nsor^nomiy, caligraphy, leaf-uriting, 
coins are representations of the euriy history of learning. In 
Mahabharata it is found tii’t kvingnyu hod his first learning 
when he was in mother's W ‘J h I j 1 

Some important 1'trr a oroocr.ss nave been discussed beious 

(l) The Indian Somkhya fiPPiT.''! ■ r. h3 5 - rmeo ioarn:" as 

□ dhyayana end S-i jne^ so iii'x .rters. They are - ucce. tanco, 
cognition, reasoning or ui.ti U oKu^inution, nr umurit, 
formol discussion ''u'.i k.U'Wi^dne uf raknui and puriisa . 

The pathsaio^ t'.. tols onri ; udern primary schools 


are for the burin -orsin school learning. These have 
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'-Li L, I d US irs c ,n(! )l,hi r 

dirfcrenr, icirr.is, 

(d) :jyslums sCt'Fi.ucli, is o.'ig jf the modEiri la^ac uh^re 
school iccrmsi c 'j.on vi* ,'cd os a .‘srt nf a toLdl 
educatiun systf,,'. m^r (lljic) JUd -‘llport ( U 15 E 0 
fiJS iji''rjn I'UiJtc diS'.usJD.'is on s/otcr,s Ou,.roach 
uthf rwisp kn., in .is hern; tir.s , norfit SLiLti rodelSj 
floc-ch^ rL diJorc'S .io 'iirUrus d-" S'ct-.o op .roacnj 
nayc been su oesu b', wilojiin (Vj^'Os xrint r(ntC), 
Gapr.c (lSbtj etuis, '^hi irprooch can bf 

sens iiz'-d os in.ut—i tr-insi'~rmt3 nn proco jS--fUut.out 
evaluation niocu julv data —^ Tof tllu, t—^>rf.r/cle~^ 
input. Hov t' ■ I5 " i-'') lus “iauur-it-d the approach 
throuQ!! the f lIi.wihi nruui 


Input Trunuf uruLun i reoesn I'ctnut 


That Which is 

f dtic Jt ' ’■'n 

bodaliZud, self- 

tf'Cnsf on, ed c 

voLh"L 1 i_t, irmn j '• 

tictun lizinQj Skilled 
/ijunq adults 

Children 

throu ]ii 



I. Curriculum 

C. Dots 



3, Tuac.’.inij aids 
■U loarnin) oids 

. .h'f .j'r JViiur 

ItJCCiiij skill 






(3) Conviyal educr.Li >i ao '-3 'y £'-i aijrn U--^73, 

in his book LillGd "^L-scn is .r.uLii-r 

i)Ointer to'/nrds :ci j 1 j.i.;'" i,-, 'j.jrnjcn us a '..'I,ole, 1^ t; had 
drawn a conLr-Jst bet.* • , I--e isi 1 jdur iLiLn and school 
learnina versus cnyi>-u odor; ;ticin .is laarrang outside the 
school and Lhcir i, foe uieenesi, icr tne , rnecss of life and 
living, lie had driun cxamiles frun e'SA and cthci cruntnes 
as well to make i Lwci-U3v c' nssific ition uf the left wing 
and right wreg irotit ci.-.nc [..r addicted education and formal 
education, Tlic classj filotions have been mven below ; 


Left-vung Instilltions 
■''for addicted educutm 



sLit-L.onb ■ ■ K 

' *3 1 f h 
' . dj X u 1 

1 C .in, 

, ]*.L‘lj^ fitiiu tu, 

LU r>hti ' 

1 a J </ 1 u 

5, iiiL'SxC tinchr n. 

L , X cl 

1, til" 

etc., wi'io, jri 

ind jo 

r/, th.e 

3i.d siJonLauoo ", 

Wi'ich 

1 r ^' i'l 


self-acLivati-d, seif-e- l^ycd 
rich in .-ersonal oncounl'rs 
Cud free choice and fosLur 
neli~hel|J and j recorini'.ion oi' 
juy r nri b‘auwy that ih'in unglit 


U I - ! 1 ’ J J I L. I 


c^ituroll' reinforcing, 
butcai'ci-itiCj iigid and inclintd 
to fnnurii.e t'u searcl for 
alt ernativ ; ways. 


. 1 ' cx,.'erience 
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It has also b'.en nouj.c_^d thot in case of left wing 
institutions there ore no uf-'icial learning naLeriol or 
school os such. Tlu^ x', munly for Lnc iMdernrcunrJ uorld^ 
which seeks to have a ic enj rircle a. H a ,.rotofneita 1 
system. lilich lio.. .. f'ccj ''' left 'ing c.d"cai.^cn 

□ r known as convival educotun uS i^ i.-i -u in ^ovei^,'1 
ego-strength and GTiecrwvely Ji i or, c r.cn-our eouerJlir 
defences I'or oeuiir.'j uiin cowf 1 mt Ini^ arcus. 

(4) [vlon-formal education aid oth e r systems of schuol learning 

situation is of relent crigin, A trend report by Fslsane 
and ilastogi >.1987) and 3 ujblication of Government itf 
India C199 l); hiv'B ijiven detailed accounts about this 
sysLem, Broadly sneaking, the I'.'FE and few other systems 
like Mnrjanwadi and Balwadi (0-3 years), Early Childhood 
Education Centri'S (ECEC) for children of 3-G years, then 
!FE (6-14 years) )nd adi it ducat^rn centres (14-35 years), 
all constitute pa^’ts o.' the chnm of another school 
learning system running ruraliei tc the regular system 
from Class I to XII in reg lor scliools. 

The risjor objectives an:, um vci soii/at on of 
elementary educaLion (&-14 y nra), literacy develoiircnt, 
health, nutr’tiuii, crcdtivit/ and environmental uwarenes 
Vocational education througli agricultural work, foundry 
work, office voik etc. arc aiso promoted. The su'sciai 
features jnci de : 
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1. iefirn er-cen Lrcjri 

d., emphasis an learning ntiicr t,’nan Lt*dchin:j 

3. learners to progress at their o-. n speed 

4. scholastic achievements as for norms set by the 
formal system 

5. participatory learning environment 
S. oxtra-curriculur activities 

7, facilities to girls, ^aC/ST students 
B. continuous learner evaluation and certification. 
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Ajijrpach tu Schoul LoarninQ 
2,1 bchnol rciadinuss . 

Thrj Pr.iqn.^rntj af Action basad with the Natioml 
PoUcy of EducjLion (1SB6) has described the ^iruscnt 
SitLution in the "ly "pf'^visiun of free snd 

compulsory LducoUejn to ail the children until they 
complete the o^je ef 14 years, is a Directive Principle 
of the ConstitutjLi'n. ’’As such the fJPE has given full 
emphasis on (lj universal enrolment end retention 
upte 14 yec-rs of oge and [c) a substatial improvement 
in the quality of education, In view of these 
issues the ‘M'L commended the child-centrcd approach 
to build the academic programme and school activities 
aruund the child, unattractive school environment, 
unsatisfactory conditions of buildings end 
insufficiency of instructional 
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(naleri0l, function ns denotivatinQ factors for 
children and tiieir iiarents. As a result, school readiness 
involves n call for substantive improvenents of school 
and Support services. 

In a review of the iIPE ( 19 ti 6 ), under the Chairmanship 
of Harnamurthi (iSif ) the Committee in its report titled 
Towards Oiid fnliqhtencd and Humane Society, stated that 
the thrust areas could be (l) ccuver'jence of services 
(2) linkarje Letuuan the school and the community (3)dec6n- 
tralised and h’^' ticie'Jtwc mndc of educational plmning 
and management. 

All these are nec 'Soar/ so that there will be -jnod 
amount of readiness hcfoic .he child goes to the jchuol. 
Psychological .rcparnciuri cf the child Tor going to the 
school IS highly t3SDentini. for exomplop the pre larations 
may require reduction in Lhu dependency motive, school 
phobia, ndjustmufiu '.jLi nthci children and the new 
environment etc. Tne pro-primary school system serves os 
the pro-school steps for making the child read/ for the 
formal schotiling. The homo, tl^e number of co-siblings, 
the attitude oP the noronts unri their occupation '’crva 
as important variablea. 




Two suG^i . roblemo faced oy the firet time school 
goer have been discussed below , 

a) Adjustment problems ^ 

This IS Lh.. iirsu iroblcm ul.j.cl' mu/ emerge as an 
important one. During early days the child remains in 
home, under the affuctionete rare of parents, senior 
co-siblings, cjnrid-p irents etc. If the school somehow 
fails to provioe motner or f't.ier sub .tiLstes or 
affectionate subst tube co-siblirgs, then smooth 
transfer of images of the ijOtents and co-sibling's may 
not take place. ''^sychoaruilytiraily speaking, 

psychological wearing fror.i the parents and transference 
to the teachers nes bo take place is the child, aa tliat 
there is sufficiunt reduction in the dependency motive 
in the child. “arniius havinij single child only may find 
that, more than necessary protection to the child have 
lead to pampoririii. As a result the ego-functioning of 
the child has bBComu more parent-fixated leaving little 
scope for transference to other unknown adults like the 
teacher. In such situations, open dialogues with the 
child about the school a.id its necossitios may be helpful. 
Sometimes, the . oers in tiio school may provide diversions 
to the anxieties and tension in the child, by providing 
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ffe? as^ociatipn, ffpe-Bilxing, fr^^^tal^ing and so on. 

In fact, both the tapchef and the peers in the nehool 
can always provide an epnqtional cusion or urE|braila to 
the child to get nd of any possible adju?tBient pjroblefns. 

However, adjustment pi’oblems do not appear as 
prolif^-c in nature and content, Sometimes, a child or 
two of them show such problems, wh|.ch «:an be taken up 
by the achuol psychologists or sp, Bub, in any case, fuil 
precaution is necessary. 

b) School phobia ” 

As a (tonsepuence of the adjustment ,jroblems, if anv, 
the child may grow scliool phobia and feel totally scared 
to go to the school, fear of punishment, sarcastic 

remarks, pinching taunts may create school phobia, As 

symptoms, there may be depression, stomach upset, 

headache, anorexia, enurasis, nausea, lack of concentration, 

hysteric fits end loss of apetite. The child may not 

be able to got out of ambivalence, conflict, and confusion 

arising out of severs fear of failure anfl little hope 
of success. Fear of failure may overtake ^ill others 
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and create the schocl phobia. Isolated physical 
beating or mental torture should be avoided so that 
the first time school guor does not get into unwanted 
school phouia and lastly becomes a school dro,out if 
not mentally ill, 

Zii. Characteristics of a child learner 

It has already been established that the world of 
the child starts as blQominq~buzzinq~confusion . In an attempt 
to bring the child out of such n mental stfte, educationists 
have found out a programme of oction by making the child a 
learner in that process, l/ith the initial bizzare reaction 
of like-dislike and accc.-tauce-rejectjon, the child seutlos 
down mentally and gradual!'’ gets into the world of learning^ 

The child as a learner in the leorninq process will gather 
certain characteristJcs. for example, extroversion-introversion, 
exhalted-depressive, high-Piiddle-low achiever along with certain 
personality characteristics ns may grow in him. Infact as 
Erikson Cl959) had put it, there mfoy be such states as, identity 
confusion and identity crisis till identity formotian for the 
life cycle. Since, it will be too early for a child to grow an 
ultimate identity, it may bo only the identity characteristics 
which may grow out of the stimulus-response dyad. The overt 
behavours of the child will be indicative of such character^ ah 
For example, healthy and energetic participation in group act-v. 
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grasping of responsibility for luodership, can be the positivg 
characteristics, Whereasj afraid to play, unusual blaming of 
playmate, sadism to the juniors by hitting or bullying them 
unusual ways, can serve as negative characteristics, 

Menon and Ojho (1987; in o trend report, have suggestojj 
learner's characteristics from environmental and psychopatho- 
logical perspectives Cuncentrating on groups of learners as 
exceptional, disabled and adolescents with regard to their 
intelligence, creativity, achieverriont motive, adjustment, 
suciomu-tric status etc. 

Apart from the above, chorr'cteristics of a child 
are also reflected through certa-n overt cognitive exposit^ 
(Roy, 1974), Level of learning of the child con be o souren 
for such characteristics. For example s 

Primary level (good for higher levels also ) 

1, Recall 
'd. Reproduce 
3, Recognize 
4* Identify 
5 * Verify 




Middle level (quod higher levels also ) 


1, Give illustrations 

ci* Draw and locate information on maps, charts etc 

3. effective presentcition 

4. Etiquette and manners 
5» Accuracy in observation 

6. Preparotion of simple models 
1 , Read literature 
8, Collect materials 

5. Visit places 

10. bee movies on the subject 

11. Reasonable 

IE, General outlook 
13, Give evidence 

1^, Handlin'] of t lols O'ld oi. aratus 
15, Sad Q-cuiturol octivicy 

Higher levels 

1, Compare and contrast 
E, Establish any relJtions.iip 

3, analyse 

4, Interpret 

5, Select the relevant data? facts and InformaLiui 
Determine adequacy of data etc. 


6 . 
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7, Right rctionalc 

8, Hypothesize 

9, Infer and reach at a conclusion 

10, Validation 

11, Prediction 

Id, virite articles 

13, Active participation 

14, Develop mussuiiis 

15, Organizing capacity 
IS, Discuss and debate 
17, Listening capacity 

10, Develop creative outlook. 

All suer characteristics can also be considered as parts 


of the total personality development of the child learner. These 
ways involve habit fermation and finding out the effective ways 
of better learning and higher academic achievement. 




3i Leafninq in Schools 


3,1 Developmental aspects '• 

It IS generally observed that formal schooling 
mainly tends to develop verbal-numerical capacities. 
These include reading and writing abilities with 
knowledge of simple arithmatic. Verbal communication 
skills with adequate emphasis on grammatically 
correct sentences and pronounciations> lesser use 
of sort Of gesture language^ rate learning and 
memorization of poems, songs, arithmetic tables 
etc. are given full emphasis. 


Garrison (l964) had observed that learning in schools 
can be based upon the following axioms • 
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1, The child, as o t'.Lal being, is the central 
factor in any elementary school progronme. His 
presence in school furnishes the sound basis fur 
an educational prijgramme. 

2, Learning at school cannot be divorced from 
learning at home and the community. 

3, Learning activities ct school should concentrate 
on behaviour change thot can best be produced 
through experiences in a schuol environment. 

4« Learning in school should be most concerned with 
those behaviour changes that ore in direction 
of the desired goals of education. 

In view of the obuvo, it can be observed that from 
the beginning, learning in schools starts giving emphasis 
on the following developments : 


'i 

T 
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1 • Cognitive development of the child 

The child should be le to 2 

1.1 Discriminate 
Categorise 

1.3 Assimilate 

1.4 Utilize the information obtained through 
teaching of the subjects, 

2* Psychological development 
To make the child s 

2.1 Aware 

2.2 Alert 

2.3 Active 

2.4 Excited 

2.5 Motivated 

3, Scientific attitude development 

3.1 Observation 

3.2 Experiment 

3.3 Data collection and analysis 

3.4 Inference 

4# Personal development 

4,1 Interdependence (e,g,, between human beingSp 
plants and animals) 
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4.t! Conservation (e,g., of plants and animals) 

4,3 Take care (e.g., of personal health and hygin. 

5, Social development 

The child shucid be socially developed in the dirocl-^' 
of goad Family member, student, creative work with Jcnpcr 
knowledge of good citizenship of his country. 

Child psycholagists have classified the develupmcnt 
aspects into various other speciFic areas also for further 
detailed knowledge. Cut, the main purpose of sending the 
Civ.ld to the schools is to develop in him the readiiq, 
writing, arithmatic and communication skills from t!ie 
elementary stages to the higher and cemplecated 1.. ’a - ; 

It is hi.re that learning in the schools has its onmi ens 
exclusive importance, 

3*c Learning to l earn 

Learning has always tieen considered as :j 
process. As a result, the concept of life-lung educe 
has been advocated. Lengrand ClQTO) had initiated 
criticisms agsinst the formal sohool struct, res and 
outputs as rigid ones as these have given emphasis or. 
youth only. It became a necessity that the inner sta. j 
and integrity is increased so that the eros in an ind' '* 
is constantly stimulated for a socially useful and cre 
li V ing. 
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The Gestalt theury of insight learning was the first 
step in this direction, a result, the learner was put to 
a aelf-co rrectivc device thr lugh self-assess ..ent, feedback 
and change triad. This ha^bcant ap^jropriate aelf-monagment 
by using learning as a therapy through self-knowledge. 
Information feeding, ostablidh ment of effective communication 
channels and methods, are the ways and means through which 
effective ego-functioning con be initiated. This process 
involves increase in ogo-strength and proper defence 
mechanisms. 

It is, however, essential to know that the methods 
of learning like whole-part, rote, gesture, silent reading, 
sensory learning etc. are also qiite important. At the 
early stages, the children require guided learning 
through one to one teaching. Involvement of learning and 
teaching aids like books, charts, films etc. are necessary. 
The process starts with the learning of simple literacy and 
numeracy. Gradually as the capacity of the learner will 
increase, so will be the increase in his knowledge about 
how to use the learning aids more effectively. As a result, 
this will becomo the essential step as learning to loom. 

A cumulative increase in the knowledge about such steps 
becomes learning to learn further. 
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Vasilyuk (1988) had considered learning as gathering 
experience for further learning to deal with cricicai 
situations like stress, frustration, conflict and crisis. 
These again form ports of egofunctioning to owercomc 
psychological problems. The attempt however is tu achieve 
stabilization of the learning process without much 
learning process loss, Psychuiogical procesjBs li|<;g 
mental topography, dynamics and economy (Freu , 1957 ^ 
became of useful consideration in the simultaneous and 
successive stops in the process of learning to 
For example, the learner will prefer to bo aware of the 
past learning, alert about it's context content and 
active about it's use and rouse. As a It, learning 
becomes more efrective* 

3,3 Factors effecting sc hool leor.iin^ 

Learning ie assnciatod uilh == 

As a result, it is necessary to knou the factors affecting 
school learning fro™ the points of view of retention, 
renember, recall and reproduce funcllona. Hilgord (,956) 
had enumerated a few factors. They are Cl) AWlity or 
Capacity C2) Motivation Cd) Purpose or goals (4) Regards 
or affect Ch) Practice (s) Fergotting 0) Transfer of 


training. 
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Roy Cl374), comijarGd TV teaching with classroom teaciiing 
with rospect to ti.eir cognitive effects. The study was undertaken 
through a H X factorial model having TV-non TV teaching as 
two levels of are voriablo and discussion - no discussion as 
two levels of the other variable. In all thirty-eight cognitive 
effects spread over four major areas of discrimination, categori¬ 
zation, assimilation and utilization aspects were studied. 

Major observations were : 

1) TV and non-TV toaching differ significantly 

2) Discussion and no discussion ot the end of teaching 
differ significantly 

3) TV and nen-TV teaching followed by cither discussion 
or no disai usiL.n differ significantly 

Whether TV or non-TV teaching, if the same is followed 
by a discussion, it produces better results. 

Apart frem the onave, large number of studies are 
available to show the teacher influence in the form of teacher 
behaviour and its impact upon students clossroom learning (Quch, 
1987). It has been demonstrated in two studies by Roy Cl970,. 

1972) that teacher behaviour not only con bo changed but also 
in the direction which is helpful for higher learning output by 
the students. Roy (1970) had foi'nd nut the following twenty 
classroom teacher behaviours cs of utmost importance! 




1) Enjoy funny rofii-.rks by pu^Jils 

2) Praises wl.it puoi I say in class discussion 

3) Tells pupils auO' L some interesting thin'j to read 

4) Influencing pupils L luards his/her own orientation 

5) Suggests to pupils new and helpful ways of studying 

6) Talks with pupils aTter school about ideas the put)ils 
had 

7) Asks small gonps nf pupils to study something 
together 

8) Shows pupils I'lou to look up aa ansv/ar wnen the pupils 
cannot find it thcmielv's 

9) Asks the pupils v/hat they would like to study in 
tomorrow's lessen 

1Q) Acts disappointed when pupils get sometfiing wrong 

11) Asks the class whet they think cf something a pupil 
had said 

12) Modifying his/her attraction toward the pupils, i»e., 
liking them less 

13) Supports i,iie lossvin with examples from day to day life 

14) Cordially welcumes any newcomer to the class 

15) Carps friendsiiii' among all the students 

IB) i^ehavcs egunlly ith every student 

17) Takes up serio 'sly nnd docs everything possiblo tn 
restore the cfficiuucy of the students. 
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1u) Insjists u 0 1 liic cum.iiction of the homo tasks ^ 

13) KeuiJS in Lc c i 'Jitii tnc .rogrtjsiv'e iitRri3i,ure not 
only 111 tlie suojoct nf jpecioiizalion but un others 
as weti 

■-.O) iielps tile 'Ufij iji I.D go u,. ijy tiieri''elv'.-ib 

Several at, .dies reijurteu in ^joh (1931, had sri'iwn i of 
Flanders Interaction analysis Cnteguries (Fla.iderc, 1370) to 
study Leacfier erTectivondss and cicssroair, teaclicr - pupil 
interaction as important factors influencin-, schnol learning. 

In fact, FIAC is one of the several methods evolved daring tfis 
late sixties for studying ciassrourri interaction, 

Hoy (137.-.) fiad shown Lfie effects of teacher bchuviorr 
..atterns on teaching different teacning materials. The st'dy 
had used FIAC on Lh rty two male and eleven female schm 1 teachers 

toaci.ing general science, suciai studies, mathematics and 
language. Through a study or the variojs ineusures uut of the 
FIAC, it was found that male teachers were tcacning general 
science and social studijs better than female teachors, who 
were teaching mathematics and lang.iaye butter tiian the male 
teachers. 

It was also found that lectori ig, diruct influenco and 
lesser student participation were predominant in case of general 
science and social studies group of subjects. FIAC also gove 
pictures aoD t the classroom climate whether it was 
aBthoritorian or democratic ond how ttiey were affecting the 
scitool learning. 




School leciTiiii.y, aihho yh i.. aa mnni coorined sLnictt.rc lly 
Lc about SIX hours of st.sy in z 5 c'..jl, b t cjn nls.^ be extended 
lq the Idtur influe iccjs of I'onc oniJ nucrs. '■'srcnts attiLuai; 
towards education, ,ic.ar’s ii vel li scnicvi.nent moi.ivotion snd 
actual dchiuvuinent slsu, i’di,,eiir,r fJU'uJ^’ schnnl L, Jinj.iy, 

Infacts, pupil's orscrvwiti an uf his leanlriQ r tTOS i’ure arount 
him, gives him the rigiit kirid nT leedbacx. I'ch s ^Le, may 
change his attitude tuuard his own learning levels. These have 
been discussed by uoy in his , a,.er on teacher“pfipi 1 

relationship, wnerein eiiccLive school leorning wa^ related to 
tlie s^id relationship. 




4. Tt-J3chinq Methods *» 


lurching has always h^cn c,.nsidured as on art. 
The ort cf tuoching end the science of looming has 
created □ poraliologrnm around the teaching-learning 
precuss, Mju'ern tcoching methods have been under 
considorati in since the inception uf the need for 
teacheir training or teacher education. For example, 
the following methods hove tieir own characteristicsi 

4,1 Traditienol methods 
1, The Dolt.n djan 

Miss liclcn Parkhurst 
introduced this system in Dolton 
(Mnssachussets ~ USA) in 1920. She 
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of the school es a sociological laboratory where 
the pu|jils themselves are the experimenters. 
Community conditions will i.revoil in the school oo 
they .rovail in life itself. The two fundamental 
principles of the plan are freedom and cooperation^ 

2, The project method s 

The objective is to promote motivation, thinking, 
habit formation and action for completion of a prDjtj''L 
(task, in its natural setting or socid environment. 

3, The Heuristic method s 

The metfiod Involves the pupil as that of a discr^ 

and not that of a passive receiver of knowledge, Huru 
teacher will s ggest tlic best ways out to solve a prnti 
and leaving the plan to workout the same to the pupil, 
themselves, 

3ncificallyspeaking, for example for mathematics 
teaching the following methods aru considered as of 
traditional value - 

1) The synthetic ~ analytic method 

2) The inductive - deductive method 

3) The dogmatic - psychological method 

4) The lecture - laboratory method 
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All the above mentioned methods are not exciusivo 
be 

blit req ired at different phases of presentation of 
any teaching material, i'ookerjee (1964) had discussed many 
such individual approaches by great educators like Rousseau, 
Herbart, Frocbel, Deuey, biontessori, Tagore, Gandhi and others. 
Each Q le of tiicm had advocated their own ideas about teaching 
metliods for students of various levels starting from nursery, 
K.G. to the highest levels. 

4,2 Recent developments : 

During recent times, teaching methods hove 
been linked to effective teaching models. Joyce, 
Weil and Showers (1992) is a g .od source for kne 
about them. Initially the models are described, 
in terms of concepts. They are : 


1, Syntax. which means sequence of activities called 
as ijhases in teaching, *hesB can be presented in 
the following way through two models. 




Rhasc I 

fhase II 

Phase III 

Model 

I 

t 

/ Presentation of 

Presen tatiofi 

Relating data 



1 Concept 

of date ; 

to concept 

Model 

II 

Presentation of 
data 

Devciopmon t 
jof categories 
by the 
students 

Idenliflcetioft 
Olid naming of 
' enneupts 
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The Social Systera : 

In this Hurt tcoch^'T’-pupil relationship, the 
norr.is, roles and ortiviures are important, 

J* r'rinciplcs oT [ieactioii >• 

Here the teacher is ’rjvided Vfith the a(j,,roHrin 
rules to tine into che stncljnt and select a;i..roprinl 
ros.jonocs In ohat the student does. 

4, -Up, urt pystorn : 

This incl des not only text bnnks Clearninij aid'* 
filiiSj se 1 f-instructional systems, travel orrangenen! 
laboratories Unternal and play fielos ). 

G« Instructinna 1 and '^urturant Eiiects * 

The teacher riiust balance instr ctional eiTicienc 
witli bhe !Jr.^'*ita'jle n rturaot cf'^ects, e.g., a tenr‘ 
nijht em/loy c |j3rtj.ciiljr method to L.ring up the 
passive and 'ow or mio 'iu level ac idomic achievers pn 
Itirpier levels^ 

Uuocribinq tie muJelg fr,'m the first four (l tn 
reip.irennnts ..everal f imities of models were discu^i 
For uxampie. 
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1, The Social Family = 

1.1 Group invustiqation tnoduls 

Tfiis model inekideo respect ^nd dignity of 
all and conimiLmenL to pluralism, indci-endence as a 
learner, committment to social inquiry, interpersa lul 
warmth and affiliation (all as instructional), 
constructionist view of knowledge, disciplined inquiry 
effective group process and governance (as nurturant). 

1.2 Role-playing model • 

This model includes analysis of personal valeuc 
and behavioir, strategies for solving interpersonal 
problems, empathy (all as instructional) and facts 
about social problems and values, comfort in experss’ 
opinions (ail os nurturant). 

1.3 Jurisprudential inquiry model • 

This model inclides framework Tor analyzing 
social Issues, ability to assume role of the other, 
compotofice in social didlogue (all as instructional) 
and ympathy/pluralism, faces about social problems, 
co.auity for social invalvement and desire for 
suciai action (all os nurturant). 
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2, The Information Processing Family s 

2 * 1 Inductive Thinking model : 

This model includes concept formation process, 
speclUc concepts Cali as instrijctionol) and attonli. 
to logic, sensitivity to language, awareness of natur 

of knowledge (all as nurturant). 

2,2 Concept attainment model : 

This model includes natute of concepts, 
imi'roved concept-building strategies, specific con' 
inductive reasoning Call as instructional) and 
awareness of alternative pers[iectivcs, tolerance of 
ambiguity (but appreciation of logic), sensitivi ty 
logical reasoning in communication (nil as nurturant/ 

2,2 flcmpry model - 

This model includes mastery oi facts and ideas, 
a system for memorizing, attendini) faci Itics (all an 
instructional) and a sense of intellectual power, 
crca(,ive attitudes and ca,jacitius (all as nurturant;. 

2,4 Advance or ionizer model 

This model includes cancepLud structures, 

meaning! ul assimilation of information ar'Kf ideas (< * 
as instructionai) and interest in inquiry, i.ab its f‘ 
precise thinking (oil as nurturant). 
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id,5 Inquiry training model : 

This model includes scientific process, strateoies 
for creative inquiry (all os instructional) and spirit 
of creativity, independence of autonomy in learning, 
tolerance of ambiguity, tentative nature of knowledge 
(all as nurturant), 

cd,6 Synectics model ! 

This model includes general creative capacity, 

creative capacity in subject domain (all as 

instructional) and achievement in subject domain, group 
cohesion and productivity (all as nurturant). 

3, The personal Family : 

3.1 Non-directive teaching model 

This model includes personal awareness, 
self-development, variety of social and academic goals 
(nil as nurturant). Also included are self-concept 
and the stnte of growth (understanding and potential)# 

4. The Behavioural Systems Family • 

4.1 Oircct instruction mudel * 

This model includes mastery of Dcodemic content 
and skills, student motivation, sclf-pucing ability 
(all os instructional) and self-esteem (as nurturant). 
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Contirsnoncv mana-|ceient mudeil » 

This model includes acodumic skills and 
knowledge, social skills/behoviour, self nianegtrunt 
skills, oiiiotional fcs.'onsos, pc.rsnnil skills/ 
behaviour (sii as instrucLiona’) 

4.3 Self control model 

Thus moriel includes increase targets beiicvi ’ 
:nd decrease melada .tive behaviour, (all as 
mstructiurcl) and sense of control over one-sulf 
nnd one's environment, sel'-esteem and confidence 
Call 05 nurturant) and rnuthad for csLoblishing 

self-control, behavioural point of view awareness 

of environment (all os both instructioricl ond 
nurtur'^nt). 

4.4 Simulation model i 

This m ,del includes criticol thinking ond 
decision making, empathy, ownreness of the role 
of chances, facing cunsequencos, sense of effec¬ 
tiveness (oil 05 nurturnnt) and concepts/ski11s, 
knowledge uf political and economic systems (all 
13 both instructionnl ond nurturant)* 
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il mjy bu noted that, ail modLla have their own nerlta 
and demerits. For example, the ..ersonal family is criticized 
as soft, tliu social family fur rolyinq on social skills of the 
imitioturu, the infurmntion-processinfj family for bci academic 
and the bchnviuarol systems family for presumaijly beinq im crsiiiul 
and hord-edfjed. Out, then the problem however, remains to save 
intelliqence of the pupils from the effect of poorly designed 
instruction. All models for designing the instruction, however, 
leod toward the teacher-pupil interaction in the classriim, Thus 
any teacher will have to findout and adjust the model with the 
actual Subject end pupil requirsents* 

Roy (1980) had odvocjtcd ti.e cuncept of teaching iaburatury 
cum-clinic (TLC) fur impruvement in the teaclung methods and 
teacher behaviuer .i Lhc teachers, Tliu fcudeack principle was 
sugnustid fur Chonging the teacher behaviour threugh Teacher's 
ceer Rating (Ti’h), Outside Observation (00) by FIAC, Pupil's 
Observation (Pu; vis-a-vis Tenci.er’s F)elf Roting (TSR)* Methods 
liku micro-tuocfunq irid simulation leochniquc, for feedbnek- 
recycic-releoch [slan by having a prublem orientation, were 
sugcjcsLeii in the paper, 
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SCh'^cI r.nm.-.tn 

5.1 Formal and informal tvpus s 

*Jn Lyjjus of schools, onu con think of as many types 
or schools ?,5 thoro oro philoso hical ideas ond/or in 
combinEtion vjith the classifications allowed by the 
respective governments. The oldest among thorn can bo 
the tols, pathsalas, qharanas, ashrams etc. were the 
schooling was for the princes mainly but at times for 
the scholarly other students as well. 

During earlier ports of the nineteenth century, 
when newer thninkinqs on the Indian education scone 
were being promulgated, it was found that along v/ith 
vernacular schools, madrasas etc, anglo-arabic, angir 
vernacular schools also started coming up at the intio- 
tive of the administrators. It was also attempted bi 
ken;-, the traditional culture alive by promoting 
inturi^sts of the Sanskrit studies through special 
schools. 

Letcr developments had seen evolution of the 
f. co-prinnry (K.O., nursery), primary (lower, middle, 
higher), secondary *’nd higher secondary types of schools* 
Anart from the pre-primary steps, others are considered 
es parts of a formal structure based upon the 10+2+3 
cctetj.jrization, Agu-group pedagogical picture of the 
formal system has determind either 5C+) or 6(+) as the 
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chronological ngc, when thL, child con enter the formal 
schiioling syctom nt decs or standard I. This however, is 
a metter of both control and state policyCeithor jointly 
Of seperdtoly)rognrdinn the minimum oje requirement for 
entry into class I. 


In 

Running parallel tc the fcrmal struct' re is the/formal 
structure advocated in the foilowing ways = 

0-3 ago group •’ Anganwadi, Bnlvodi, Creche 

3~6 ngu group 2 1) Early childboud education centres 

run under iCUS prugraipme as 'to 1 ns 
by voluntary organizations. 

2) This jgu group is considered ns 

pru~primary age qraup for pre-primery 
closs'-s ns h.n.j nursery etc. at, timuS 
having sub-st .ges in them. 


6-14 age group : tlon-furmol educoLiun, as a l Ort of the 

programme c.f univeisolizatiun of 
uiementery educotion. 

14-36 age group ‘ adult education (inclusive of worker s 

education, women's education etc.) 

36“ above age group * Eife—long education. 


Students willing to apncar in the delta level uxaminotiunr 
liku secundcry examination spe-cially, can take help of the 
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Thu Indian scunu has a mixed picture with regard t^t both 
Lyi-us ui’ schouis as well as sch j 1 ciimatu, Education is n joint 
GLctor ,jrujoct wliuru status end the centre can hove their own 
ly|jus uT schuuls, u erds, curriculum, syllabus for holding ttie 
examination. At present three scuh boards are very clearly 
yerkinrj in the Indian scene. They are • 

1o Centrol doard of becundary Education (C..bE) 
d, ^ndisn Council of bchool Education (IC5E) 

3, Statc/Lucal boards. 

bopending upon several considerations different types ot 
schools are ovailable. For example ° 

1) Private unaided 

2) Private aided 

j) l‘^oridriya Vidynlaya 
1) Cowahar i'’Jjvodaya Vidyaloya 

‘3) baciety or trust governed schools under minority 
institutions act. 

e) tini-5bX or co-bducatian schools 

7^' h’lc^.^ol SChbUlS 

l) Local administration schools 

b") P..jidcntjal cchuuio 
UO Vbi'nocu iar/Enqiisi. medium schools 
11) Ouan aohuol. 

T' e auuvo list does not include such schools as may be 
c,..i:jdered under anqanwadi, bilwadi, creche, pre-primnry (L.C*, 
buioery), ECEC, N.F.E. Centres, adult education cuntrus, which 
C''n--:tilute on inFurmal parallel system of schooling for educatian 
U' the S(u,noi leavers at certoin ago or the other. 
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5,2 School climate • 

Typos of schools have some* rolntiunship with Lfio 
schpol climote. Dewoy (1930) was the first to spook 
about ioarnor's onvironmont and school otmosp.cro. 

Argyris (195C) thought of erganisationai climate os a 
result of inturaction am nq persons in on organization, 
Halpin act Croft (19B3) stated tint uint p^rsonulity is 

to the individual, so is urganizationol climate to the 

organization. In India Mubayi and Sharma (l973) used tlio 
Organization Climate Description OuostiunnaireCOCDQ) 
by Halpin and Croft (1963) to stutjy organization climeto 
of tribal schools. The OCDQ had eight sub-tests fur 
measuring disengogement, hindrrance, esprit, intimacy, 
aloofness, production emphasis, thrust and considertation. 
The first four sub-tests wore meant to study group 
behaviour and the remaining four fiir leadership behaviour. 
These were matched against six types of school climates. 
They are open, autonomous, controlled, iamilinr, paternal 
and closed climates. The study hypothesized that the 
open school environment is more congeniai for healthier 
developments of the school family members. 
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Chppra (1S82) had also undertaken a doctoral work to study 
the organizational climate of schools in relation to job 
satisfaction of teachers and students' achievements. Among 
eight findings the two more important findings were that 
students' achievement was not significantly different in 
different climate type schools and there was no significant 
relationship between theachcrs' job satisfaction and student 
actiievement. 


5.3 The Effect of downward extension 
of primary education 

Downward extension of primary education can be 
considered as either pre-primary or pie-school edurat-inn 


which may mean the same structure. It has already 
been discussed earlier that the ideas of anganwadi» 
balwadi, creche and early childhood education centres 
are considered as downward extension of primary 
education. In some other ways the stages are termed 
also as K.G., nursery, preparatory stages also, 
having at times sub-stages in them also. However, 
all such downward extensions have the same purpose, 
i.e., to prepare the child for the formal entry into 
the class I, i.e., the first step in the primary 


education. 




It has been noticed that the downward extension of 
primary education, has become quite helpful for preparati 
□ f the child for the class 1 standard. 

The following aspects are generally covered * 

1. Health, hvnine and play 

1.1 personal cleanliness 

1.2 environmental cleanliness 

1*3 action song, drill, march past etc, 

2. Cultural and educational activities 

2.1 language learning 

2.2 digital learning 

2.3 oral hearing and repeating 

2.4 correct pronounciation 

2.5 dance, drama, recitation, songs, 
story telling etc, 

3. Creativity 

3.1 clay work, modelling 

3.2 sand work, design 

3.3 drawing and sculpture 

3.4 paper cutting, pasting, modelling 


3,5 design and decoration. 
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4, Environmental awareness and sense of citizenship 

4,1 familiarity uith names ard relations within 
the family 

4.^ environment observation 

4.3 rural or urban awareness 

4.4 educational tour. 

In view of such activities performei' at the pre-primary 
stages, a good amount of preparation is offered to the chile for 
entry into the formal class I standarc'. 5uch well preparedness 
help the child to effectively face the cognitive, conative and 
affective requirements of class I. Such psychological iireparecness 
is always helpful to overcome school phobia and associated 
adjustment problems, through toleronce, compromise, understanding 

etc. 


The f'JPE (1306) has also given full emphasis on such o 
model although officials recognition to the pre-school or 
pre-primary education is very much auaiteu in ^iffertnt states 
of the country. Proper school building, play ground, garden, 
fencing, materials for indoor and outdoor activities etc. are 
not always available everywhere. This is specially so at the rural 
sector than the urban sector. In Indio the majority of the 
Chile! population, is lying in the rurol secLor. As such, downward 
extension of primary education and its good effects needs to 
effected as more abundant in such areas. It is here, that 
systems advocated by Montessory, FroCbel etc, will have 


tetter tryout than elsewhere. 




R. Achievement Versus Attninm ent 

Conce jtuol analysis . 

Achievement and nttainment are macro and micro 
ciincepts on ttie contininum for qooI reaching 
behaviour, Tne differentiation is made on the grounds 
of long term goal achievement and short term goal 
ottainment. While, according to achievement motivnt’' 
theorists (Atkinson, 1958) both long and short turi 
yooi achievement and ottainment involve imageiy, goal 
setting behaviour, instructional activities, overcomir’ 
blocks both within and outside the individual, risk 
taking behaviour, role jJiay etc. The question of 
aptitude, ability and skill also need active consicieroLi ui 

In ulie ^chuol learning situation, both achievemen* 
and ottainmcLit ore understood in terms of academic 
achievement c^ly. ror uxomple, the gra''e, percentage 
of mof’ks, position in tha class are but some of the 
crucial aSi’Ects. Those sx-e again found out through oral 
und written ^/am^nations or other evaluation systems 
which are banis mainly on digital or numerical analysis. 
For convenience, a threetier system of high, middle >.n cJ 
low levels are generally used to classify the acorcmlc 
nrhiQvers in macro ways, it has also been observed th. 
high and low level achievers ore proportionately lower, 




than uhe mid'Jla level ochievers. As a result, education¬ 
ists have been trying to improve the lot of the mint'le nnC 
low achievers through uses of psychological teochniques 
(like, positive reinforceme it, feedback etc.) ani' trying to 
keep the position and quantuin of high achievers as much 
unchanged as possible. Such economic considerations like 
wastage and stagnation, cost benefit analysis, problem of 
early school leavers (dropouts), have subjected the school 
learning situation for further review from the systems 
approach and specially from the point of view of process 
loss if any. Investment in education aid its short and long 
term benefits or tirnouts have moveci the educational 
researchers, planners and administrators to rethink * out 
the problem. For example, through the several ste -s 
like no-detuntion policy in primary stages, grading or 
no-pass no-fail svstcm in place of one-^dimensional 
either passor foil system, review of answer scripts etc,, 
have liberalized the examination tension ond phobia 
upto a considerable extent. But the picture at the 
delta level examination like class X and XII have made 
the situation more complicated^ as odmission to a parci- 
cular'higher institution or the other or to a economically 
paying subject (physics, chemistry, economics etc.) connbt 
be made □ success unless very high level percentage of 
marks are obtained. It is here that the concepts of over 
Sid under achievement score an important grouncS, 
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B.2 PBtte rns oX. '^P_hAi-L\/^rnen_L 
t, 0 V e r a n n u n o e'r a c h i eV e r a ) 

Here^ over and under achievement need to be 
considered from the point of view of academic achitv, 
or learning outcome only of the pupils in any te-icn.n 
learning situation like school. Over and under 
achievement is a polarised view of the degree of 
achievement based upon di nital or num'^r'cal analyui 
nf the examination resulLSa Statistically they mry 
represent the -^3% and -3% ends of the normal probrb,' 
curve. However, these cutoif lines are not so 
sacrosanct and they can be shifted to places for fre'" 
cut-off lines to suit the achieving population struct' 
end number. 

Si'Hi Ilve’s of achievements and their achiever,' 
depend upon L-heir home-school—environment triadic 
interactions and effects. The attitude of the pa rm 
tiward education, socio-economic status, self—concej. - 
value, aLLltuc'^ are some o? the imi ortont variables# 
Similnrily the cc'cool climate, teacher attitude, 
teaching behaviour, learning siri etc., are a ISw- 
important. Far environment, the roles of the pears, 
clubs, socialization can be of equal importance. It i 
however noticed that almost all chiloren reipire 
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adequate amount of intellectual and mental feed for L1>eir 
achievement orientation. This is specially required, since 
academic achievement or the learning outcome is mainly 
regarded as a product of cognitive functions. The role 
of the affective functions cannot be disregarded also. 

It may involve emotional resistance through displaced 
aggression or hostility against one or the other and 
connected as subjective problems. I.Q. of such over and 


underachievers may not differ very largely excepting 
from the level of average ones to downwards till patho 
logical cases of mental ret_ardation. However, patterns 
of achievement may be short or long term, situational, 
general or specific. The under achievers may become at 
times intellectual dwarfs and over achievers as show boys. 
Both of these, however, drew attention of others 
low or high achievement motivation. 


However, it is significant that cognitive capacities 
related to the acquiring of verbal-numerical capacities 
are mainly influenced by the family experiences and the 
value dilema therein if any. Suciol or cultural depri¬ 
vations may also create .-ruhJems. f^s such, educntiunal 
programmes of value for development of child Q lujcrtnu, 
of cognitive skills may be framed from ecological at‘.d 

societal needs. 




6.3 Rein fore ement and .t o y. of J@ a rn ing 

Learning theories have shown concern on the 
principle of reinforcement from the points of view 
of (a) increasing the probability of evoking a parti™ 
cular response Cb) development of adequate motivation 
for learning activities. However, reinforcdfr^ents re > 
be used only after evaluation and feedback Of some 
degree. As such, reinforcements have been seen FrofM 
the following points of view : 


1, Lositive and negative^rpliirutt-tiffK-nt 
(reward and punishmentp 

2, Material (or token) reinforcement like 
candy, money etc. 

3. Ideal or social reinforcement like praise, 
knowledge about the correctness of any 
answer 

4. Immediate and frequent reinforcement 


5. 


6 , 


7. 


Strong and weak reinforcement 

Contingent reinforcement Creward 
loerforming a given behaviour; 


for 


='artial reinforcement i 

socialization or desensetization of mala¬ 
daptive behaviour like begging by young 
children). 


Many of the behaviour problems of school goion 
children can be improved through the use of varicti* 
of reinforcements. Among those, social reinforccf.-^ 
is the most used process while atbers are cither nr 
applicable or cannot be used adequately. Lowever, 





fxi'st stsp IS to fjndui't Lhe problem behaviotsrs w’u 
r^an sub ''d to Cno^rt]. Some rP lliem are *. 

□ „ cr'^ating noi:,c (e.g.y rattle ;japers, attOi< 
drrwiP] bob-’10 bored) 
b. loud talkinq (e.q., best ile? drops tiiinqo; 
speaksGot elc.) 

r. disrespcctrul Ce.n», c l.stertj 

hyparoctiVG, sleepy etc*) 
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The teacher has to understand the importance nf th® 
urder as stimulus, whether it is acce.Jtai le or not. There has 

te bs sense ef time, place and person. In continuation, csrialn 

social rein rnreement a are used eithr as a gesture (iC'^klng at, 
nouding, similing etc.) ur as a verbal language lyes, very g 
right etc.J 

f<uy and Kumar U9T8) liad studied verbel ap reciati"n 
social reinforcement) by class teachers for impri-vemen t m cl 
tests, devuting mure time in studies, showing better performnne 
in acadeiiiic ado levemunts. It was fuund that the mi^'dlc* range 
achievers bunefitted most from the sr.ial tpln-ft lu^wcnts, nmi 
Within this group, those students who were relnfu.rced >.nco or 
twice gained more than those who were ruinfurced in the case ^ 
high achieving students, 

Findngs of the study suggested that, teachers can m tiv 

their students t.^ acliiuve ni, rij m unuir studies if the j .cial 

reinforcement -technique is as^pliud in the nernial classriem 

setting. Students .f middle (average) level achievement, gai'i 
most fr.-m this technique, dext in rank order, came the higher 

group followed by the lower group. 

Apart from s cial reinf-rceriien t, uses of token rci 
ments have sirjwn their impcrUnce. Fur example, fullowing ih.u 
emission of desired behavio r, back-up reiofnrcur.u ilte candy, 
soft drink, toys, culur pencils, check wrks In note beeks etc 

can be used. 
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Reinforcer^cnt iLsuif is a stirnulant and finds a ^lacsi in 

the Leachinq-lcarning i-rijcess as a pruducur ef the Jny of learn in.; . 

Success only and not failure, can bring joy. An initial succese 

can always be joyful tj move fur the next step and S’’ on. This 

can be as one step at a time with cumulative effect. As we k-,, ; 

of the probable plataeu of tiio learning curve uh^re there scon 

to be an apparent rest perild, but can bu seen therein os vuir 

any joy of learning, This can bu attributed to a minimized r-. 

of interest and attention. It is here that reinforcement h)S 

positive role to play for increasing interest and altunti.-n o 

* 

the learner and ultimately to get the joy of learning. 


C^orticj 


i-hpr asoocts J 
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7. 6 imc ther ^;s;jGci5 i 


7,1 E freel s _f Heme VJo fk Jne! Tutiuns 

Tw' very imp rtmnt esetcLs if sclie 1 
leirning ore insistence up n h me u. rk eru; tuti in*^ 
ns rumecJinl teichinrj. Humu rk prim”'riiy 

IS a study-cum-,.rjbluni s Ivinp nntivity whurf the 
child IS 111 h.imc, Tuti ns, eri the 3therhand, 

IS snjther learning situotien where micir-level 
□ ttenliun is given in nn □nu'-to-ene Luochur-pupil 
inturncti n, Bwth the aspects hnvc their ewn 
merits nnd demerits. 

Ruy (1976) in his study .in thu ispects 
f the ln:;c. sf hi,me w irk in sch uls, had 
shewn its influences on the ocndumic ncfileyefficnt af 
the pupils. The mnjaf fincinqs were : 
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1. Load of home work was gtjncroily higlier in privJLj 
scluuls in urban aruas, 

2. /-^buuL 65.2^ cf tha urban students were taking 
help in doing hnme w..rk from their parents and 
tutors. 

3. High achieving students tend to complete homt t: * 
oy any means. Whereas, middle and low nchievor , 
shirwed gradual disinterest In home work. 

4. Private tutiun were undertaken by urban middln 
range achievers frr their studies \i/ich incli'dei 
completion of heme uurk. 

5. Some students always gam out of home work duu t 
its^ good aspects and others fail to utilize the r 
to become low achievers. 

It is observed fr im tne findings that, h me work and 
tution are very much cL.'Sely related tu ea* other. These are due 
to both g.iud and bad asnects of home work, Thu "d aspects 
include keeping the children uusy in h ime thr: gh studies, 
improvement in subject cuntont, knowledge, rev sion and writing. 
The bad agects are making the child less creative, falsu illusiv.n 
and making them worried and sometimes ending up in sch ul phobia. 

In viu'o of the ou've, it was furtlier f jundnut that home 
work cuuld be waived atleast fur the inwur f.rimary classes (I sn - . 
and kept ot the W' rkable levels st tho rnidolu and uu. or primary 
levels onwards. Inriuynce ”‘f t'tti..(n has been cnnsiricfed also fr-r' 
its negative aspects which wuuld increase academic dependency 
motive upon the privotc tutor. «isu, tutl*.n Is likely to efivkh; 
the tream of thinking and learning amr.ng the pupils in diffrrunt 




and hcter-jijaiieous directiLns. Thus divurqent tcrvdeiirius arc 
likely creaLu mere uf cinTusi n end canfUct in the Icarnin] 

Ijiucess. Which teacher is t.' be given mare im;jurtance and to >. 
fallowed (the schaol teacher er the tutor in heme) become the 
crucial questun. The pupil may thus get into ambivalence f?r 
any solution, if not end up in the learning process loss insu' 
uf gelling the better aspects uf such remedial teaching mctli T 

7.2 Monitafinq and Evaluation 

Monitoring and evaluation go hand in nand and it 
is their coordinated venture that keeps the tcachinq-it- 
activities effectively c^'ordinatud. (l366j had ubs 
that, "the primary purpose ef evaluation is to rnonitur i 

students' learning - to constitute on objective check jn ^ 
uf fiis progress and ultimate achiuvcRiunt so that sultabiu 
rumediol measures may be instituted,if necessary" (*2)* 
Views expressed by Jolo m (1971), Lewis (1976) etc* 3fe 
already quite well krt^wn, For example, ideas regarding 
furmalivu ond sunnatlvc evaiuntiah for the '■’fT'going and n 
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pr.jducL arc already in practive, f'iowcvcr, the farmer as 
treated as assessment and the latter as a .ludqmen t. 

In view uf the above end subsequent develupmtnts in 

these areas, the liational Policy on Education (1986) had 

cmehasized that fur qualitative improvement in educotiun 
and specially the teaching-learning process, it is 
necessary to introduce cuntinuous comprehensive 
evaluation (CCE). The CCE shc'uld cover both scholastic 
and nun-scholastic aspects in the schools. In a sut ’f 
recommendations by .ICEHT (1991) on CCE it was stated ti . 
CCE should include '• 

1. Assessment of scholastic achievemont in 
curricular areas including Work Expuriuncw, 
Physical, Health ond Art Education, 

2. Periodic assessments should be done throughout 
the yuar, 

3. The folluuing are the suggustud inputs fnr 
ossessments and their weightagus for schclasti 
areas J 

a) Vi/ritten Exominatiun-Closud book Kl?* 

b) Opun-bnok Examination 

, c) Project/***r.JCticijl vork/assIgnmentsSOS 

d) Oral LX J”‘in.,tivn 10S 

The wrighlagus may ciC'UtdotJ as r st. tt; 
rug'd rumen ts. 
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4, * orsunal ancl j.’Cial quaiitias like leedertf^ip, 

discipline, cuoporstian, civic sense, consciousness 
of riyhts and duties, cleanliness, cmnLiuridl 
stability, industry and initiative, etc. should 'ie 
assessed. Each pupil should be evaluated on my 
four of the persnnal and social qualities. 


j. Assessment of co-curricuiur (ir^as may include 

individual and group activities as well as s iCial, 
literary, cultural jnd otlier activities wl ich mn-y 
I’.clp in the total (‘ovelopnent of the persumlity 
□ r the ienrner, ilain object^vi; si-euirl bo U, find 
UL't the interests of pupils and huip them to 
develop at their pace and in the directions they 
feel instinctively incUnud, Each pupil mny have an 
opportunity otlenst tc ;.urs'ie une lOt'.re’SL, 


6, Provision should he mode for self-appraisal on 
the part of the learner. 


The CCE may be implemented upto clnao I/, tu beging 
with. A further objective is to reduce the pre-dominonce 

of externol examination in the school system. 


The importance of the CCE is nou iitcrenoinq os it 

has got on nverali importance, ^ut c'jminrj to the relathions 
relation^ ip between curriculum and its r^Jdtionship with 
e-thcr assessment or evolustion, certain uthcr cenditluns 
also need some altention. 
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Fur Gxanple : 

1i Enhauciny the desire to leurn mire 

c!. '-ivailatility vf frue h ks and Tl.! .Ltd ur ttie r 
lite^rat'ire 

3. Opportunity ti mL..t m cj discuss witi. uth^rs 

4, Obtain field expurieiicu 

b. Accuracy of the inf rnati .n rc c uJ Vu.0'''i 

6. Mdequacy of the level uf Itarninrj rvijl.i.nal 

7. Teaciiiny and rjreup discussi .n fj 1 iu,.k'd by jral 
and written ansv.'urs by the students 

8. Feeling she usefiiiness uf day tu u'oy learning. 

Such pt.ints ns stated au. ve, also givt. rise tu, the 
questun uf l aving as well a ijcugramme of Cuntinuuus CurriCwi-m 
Curriculum l-ienewal (CCR). The CCR will ruit uaral.el v/ith 
the Cuntinujus CtMiprehcnsive Evaluatiuii (CCL). It is new 
clear that CCR and CCE boc .me simulLaneuus and successive 
cunditiuns f.-r sti jlating each .thurs existential value* 

The CCR and CCE will run parallel t each tr ._r as □ 
sjpportin] device tr fulfil tiic aspects 'f mr;rutoring the 
students lu-rning and learning .utemu. Enlinnf'M.ient of 
uf rcctivunuss of t u twdch inq-le irninq practise rid sc hn. I 
learning a;s u while, Ron be wore ascertained in sncfi w'*75 
also. 
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g. Ei^i 1 jfiuG i 

The furmal school as a placL; f.^r ioarning hus its 
tjwci imiiurtanccj nat only i ur learning thu digital and 
linguistic parts, but to luarn about ethics, discipline, 
values and morality alsc, bcnuoling is also necessary 
for training the mind of the child to knew abe t van us 
aspects of life and living so that aLl these generate n 
kind of self management far his uwn survival, maintenance 
and grovjth in association v;ith uthi.rs. 

The schuji learfiirug is supjinsed to prepare the cuiid 

to uiitnr tfie world of work with a sucinliy useful and 
creative purpose. The goal however remains the sane, l.t., 
to produce skilled and seif-actiializin , /uuth. Education 
and loariiing wcirk es transformation processus. The 
jbjoctivc is tn prepare the child to be aware, aleart and 
active for culiective gain, optimization of the S' daily 
acce, table values like love for the country, dignity t-f 
labour etc, 

Ci..rtain v ry limited aspects f scii >1 loerning 

hove been di scus-jud. These are mostly rusi-firch Ihio. d, 

I'ut the thinking cannot sU p h„ru* 'That !S it:ipi»rtont 
is to create and have sucioi, oriucntional arm politic U 
will* Far tnuso, furttur robenictt, unricbntnL programK.s, 




±nsi.rvicc training, w rksujps, suminars .'re ail nuCu&s.i, 
tn runch the gainful knuwledge tw ail concerned with the 
teaching-learning process. The implications can be 


visiblt. at tiifc beginning b.'t mere cugnigibli, at che t^nej 
having far reaching cnnsetionaes. 
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